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popular instruction and modern culture, and by more and 
more imbuing the power it possesses over the minds of the 
people with the moral basis and educative spirit of the Gospel. 

Giacomo Barzellottt. 

University of Naples. 



THE LIMITS OF CASUISTRY.* 

There is a school of moral philosophy which maintains 
that there is no way of scientifically determining what is the 
right thing to do. They are not intuitionists ; they would 
resent the name. Strange to say, they are the very school 
which is most in the habit of appealing to reason as the source 
of moral judgments. The ordinary intuitionist one knows 
how to deal with. He condescends to argue. He tells us 
that moral rules are given us by intuition, and he is willing 
(though at times somewhat grudgingly) to tell us what these 
intuitions are. An opponent is then able to argue that the 
unconditional validity of these intuitions does not correspond 
with the actual moral judgments of a reasonable man, or that 
in so far as this validity is admissible it can be accounted for 
on some more general principle without the assumption of 
isolated and unconnected a priori deliverances of the moral 
consciousness. 

But the neo-intuitional school represented by Mr. Bradley 
appears to maintain that moral judgments are so absolutely 
disconnected and unaccountable that they do not admit even 
of accurate statement or scientific analysis. There is no way 
of moralizing one's conduct except trusting to the spur of the 
moment, or (as Mr. Bradley would appear to suggest in his 
" Ethical Studies") asking an uneducated woman what she 
would advise. The effect of this new departure in ethics 
would appear to be to substitute what your President f has 
called unphilosophical for philosophical intuitionism.. I call 

* A paper read before the Cambridge Ethical Society, November 6, 1893. 
f Professor Sidgwick. 
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this a new departure in ethics because it is important to notice 
that it represents a position quite different from that of the 
school in which Mr. Bradley at the date of his "Ethical 
Studies" would probably have sought his Masters. It is need- 
less to say that it finds no support in those great English 
writers for whom, on account of their relative theological 
orthodoxy, Mr. Bradley would probably feel a double meas- 
ure of that scorn of which he is so great a master. The older 
English Rationalists — Cudworth, Cumberland, and Clarke (at 
least the two last) — hold distinctly that the morality of actions 
is to be estimated by their consequences, though they do not 
bold that pleasure and pain are the only consequences to be 
taken into consideration. The typical "common-sense" in- 
tuitionist Reid, though he holds that there are other intui- 
tively discovered duties besides benevolence, yet admits that 
in the last resort these weaker intuitions must give way to 
the supreme duty of promoting the general good. Kant no 
less emphatically attempts to reduce the Moral Law to a single 
principle, though it is a principle from which his most fervent 
modern admirers would probably admit that it is not really 
possible to deduce a single definite duty. So far from dispar- 
aging casuistry, Kant positively recommends exercises in cas- 
uistry as a means of moral instruction and discipline. He gives 
specimens, indeed, of a kind of catechism for the moral instruc- 
tion of youth, beside the icy frigidity and formality of which, 
I am bound to say, the most repellent of theological catechisms 
become attractive and inspiring documents. The late Profes- 
sor Green, while he undoubtedly represents the tendency to 
depreciate a scientific treatment of the details of conduct, and 
to make moral philosophy merely a branch of metaphysics, 
does nevertheless assert that the moral quality of an action 
depends upon its consequences, though it is only the moral 
consequences, or the consequences upon character, that he 
will admit to possess any ultimate value, pleasure and pain 
being treated as matters of absolute indifference. I look in 
vain among the recognized ethical schools for any precedent 
for such absolute condemnation of casuistry. But here, per- 
haps, it will be best to let Mr. Bradley speak for himself. 
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" There is another false science more unlovely in life and more unpleasant in 
decay, from which I myself should be loath to divide it. Just as logic has been 
perverted into the art of reasoning, so ethics has been perverted into the art of 
morality. They are twin delusions we shall consign, if we are wise, to a com- 
mon grave. 

" But I would not grudge casuistry a Christian burial. I should be glad to see 
it dead and done with on any terms ; and then, if all the truth must be spoken, 
in its later years it has suffered much wrong. That it became odious beyond 
parallel and in parts most filthy, is not to be denied ; but it ill becomes the 
parents of a monster, who have begotten it and nourished it, to cry out when it 
follows the laws of its nature. And, if I am to say what I think, I must 
express my conviction that it is not only the Catholic priest, but it also is our 
utilitarian moralist, who embraces the delusion which has borne such a progeny. 
If you believe, as our utilitarian believes, that the philosopher should know the 
reason why each action is to be judged moral or immoral ; if you believe that he 
at least should guide his action reflectively by an ethical code, which provides an 
universal rule and canon for every possible case, and should enlighten his more 
uninitiated fellows, then it seems to me you have wedded the mistake from which 
this offensive offspring has issued. It may be true that the office of professional 
confessor has made necessary a completer codification of offences, and has joined 
doctrinal vagaries to ethical blunders. We may allow that it was the lust for 
spiritual tyranny which choked the last whisper of the unsanctified conscience. 
It may be true that, in his effort theoretically to exhaust the possibilities of human 
depravity, the celibate priest dwelt with curious refinement on the morbid subject 
of sexual transgression. But unless his principle is wholly unsound, I confess 
that I can hardly find fault with his practice ; for if there is to be an art and a 
code of morality, I do not see how we can narrow its scope beforehand. The 
field is not limited by our dislikes, and whoever works at the disgusting parts is 
surely deserving not of blame but of gratitude. Hence if the utilitarian has 
declined to follow the priest, he has also declined to follow his own principles ; 
he has stopped short not from logical reasons but from psychological causes."* 

Mr. Bradley is probably right in his brilliant attempt to show 
that the rules of the syllogism as formulated by Aristotle fail 
to exhaust the possible varieties of inference. He may even 
be right in maintaining that any effort at an exhaustive formu- 
lation of the processes of valid inference is necessarily fore- 
doomed to failure. And he is unquestionably right in main- 
taining that there is no art of correct reasoning, and that we 
can give no reason why this inference from given premises is 
right and that wrong, except that we actually judge it so to 
be. But it is obvious that this logical position cannot compel 
us to hold that the procedure of the mind in judging of right 

* " Principles of Logic," pages 247, 248. 
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and wrong is equally arbitrary and unaccountable. The com- 
parison between logic and ethics can be at best an illustration, 
not an argument. And after all, is there any real analogy be- 
tween the two cases? Though we cannot give any reason 
why A. follows from B., while D. does not follow, yet the 
mind does actually see a connection between the two ideas 
which it pronounces to be thus connected. There is a move- 
ment from one idea to another. That is exactly what we 
understand by reasoning. But in the region of morals we 
are, it appears, absolutely forbidden to move from one idea to 
another. Moral judgments, we are explicitly told, are not 
discursive ; and yet we are also told that moral judgments are 
an affair of the reason. Yet we are, it would seem, forbidden 
to argue that if A. is moral, B. must also be moral, unless we 
can point out some relevant difference between the two cases. 
To take a concrete instance. I might, it would appear, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bradley, reasonably maintain that to hunt a 
tame stag to death with dogs is lawful sport, while to do the 
same thing with a cat is cruelty to animals. I could not be 
convicted of an inconsistency or unreasonableness in so 
judging, even though I might be quite unable to specify any 
material difference between the two cases. Such, as far as I 
can understand, are the consequences of adopting the ethics 
of reason. 

It would really, I think, be a waste of time to point out 
how utterly inconsistent this way of thinking is with the 
actual procedure of mankind or the actual history of moral 
ideas. As a matter of fact, men endowed with reason have 
always reasoned or argued about matters of conduct, and the 
accepted code of right and wrong has been evolved as the 
result of such moral reasonings. I do not, of course, main- 
tain that all moral progress can be explained as the result of 
increasing intellectual discernment as to the interdependence 
of moral ideas or the application to particular cases of princi- 
ples already admitted. I am not concerned even to argue 
that men have consistently applied, or do consistently apply, 
or ought to apply, chains of reasoning to the whole of their 
conduct. It is enough for my purpose to point out that they 
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do thus apply reasoning to certain spheres and departments 
of conduct. For instance, it would, I think, be easy to show 
that the growth of humanity, the better treatment of op- 
pressed classes and oppressed races, the growth of interna- 
tional morality, and the altered position of women have been 
largely due to a gradual perception that the reasons which 
make it wrong to treat A. in a certain manner must equally 
make it wrong to treat B. in that same manner, under the 
same circumstances. No doubt at one time people would 
have boldly maintained, for instance, that the life and happi- 
ness of an Irishman or a negro is of no value in the eye of 
reason, of no value in the sight of God or reasonable men, 
where the most trifling convenience of an Englishman was at 
stake. There was perhaps a time when high-minded and 
religious men would, with deliberate assent and full conscious- 
ness of what they meant, have maintained such propositions. 
So long as they did so, of course argument — argument of the 
precise kind which I am for the moment contemplating — 
would have been useless. But, long after any such proposi- 
tions would have been deliberately and in cold blood assented 
to, men went on acting as if they did accept them, and from 
this time forward the process of moral development has been 
a gradual reasoning out of the logical consequences of an 
ethical principle already admitted. I do not, indeed, maintain 
that the causes which have led to this recognition of logical 
consequences have been entirely and primarily intellectual. 
The obstacles to the intellectual acceptance and application of 
unwelcome moral truth may often have been primarily emo- 
tional, and the forces by which these obstacles have been 
overcome may have been emotional also ; but still a necessary 
and essential part of the process of moral development has 
surely been the simple recognition of logical consequences in 
the sphere of conduct. 

And if that is once admitted, if inference is admitted in mat- 
ters of conduct as well as in matters of speculation, it seems 
to me that Mr. Bradley's attitude towards casuistry is no 
longer defensible. Be the sphere within which argument is 
admissible wide or narrow, within those limits we have a cas- 
Vol. IV. — No. 4 32 
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uistry. People are undoubtedly using casuistical arguments 
every day, and it is really difficult to see how they could 
escape doing so, unless they were to make efforts to deration- 
alize their conduct as systematic as those which all previous 
moralists have urged them to make towards its rationalization. 
Mr. Bradley cannot, of course, mean seriously to maintain that 
the politician is no longer to argue in Parliament or on the 
platform, the preacher (assuming that Mr. Bradley would tol- 
erate the survival of such an anachronism) to argue in the 
pulpit, the school-master to point out that such and such con- 
duct is wrong because it leads to such and such consequences, 
the journalist no longer to urge reasons for or against such 
and such a social reform. It would be ludicrous to suppose 
that so extremely acute a thinker as Mr. Bradley intends any- 
thing so absurd. And yet what else can be meant by these 
sweeping diatribes against casuistry ? Only one thing that I 
can see, — that whereas all other intellectual processes are per- 
formed best by those who have given special thought and 
attention to the matter in hand, yet in questions of conduct, 
study, thought, special preparation and attention to what has 
been thought by others on the same subject are wholly out 
of place. The man in the street is here completely on a level 
with the philosopher in his study. It may be urged, no 
doubt, that the very illustrations we have adopted tend to dis- 
pense with the need of our professional casuist. There are 
already (it may be urged) persons who do make it their busi- 
ness to study what is the right thing to do ; and to such per- 
sons men do apply for advice in respect of the particular de- 
partment of life which they have studied, instead of coming to 
the philosopher who, like the Sophist of old, professes to teach 
men about things in general while he is himself demonstrably 
ignorant of everything in particular. Hence as to our politi- 
cal conduct we listen to the persuasions of the politician or 
the political journalist. On questions of health we consult 
the physician, on matters of education the successful teacher 
or the teacher who has failed and set up as an educationalist, 
and so on. Why, it may be said, can we not be satisfied with 
the instructions of the people who have made a special study 
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of the relation between ends and means in particular depart- 
ments of conduct, without demanding of any single individual 
that he shall profess a science so comprehensive as that of 
ends and means in general, or attempting ourselves to acquire 
such a science in addition to the special studies to which we 
may be led by professional duty or private inclination ? 

The answer to this objection is twofold : First, all that we 
have hitherto been contemplating is the study of the relation 
between means and ends, or, from another point of view, be- 
tween general principles and their particular applications. 
We have assumed that the ends or the general principles 
are known and admitted. But then, as we were reminded 
in meeting the argument of Mr. Bradley, though no moral- 
ist can help admitting that deductive reasoning has a place 
in morals, moralists are not agreed as to what that place 
is. Though in some departments of life, to some extent or 
on some occasions, there is admittedly room for the logical 
understanding to draw inferences from one moral judgment 
to another, there is in the estimation of moralists like Mr. 
Bradley a point at which such inferences become inadmis- 
sible. Hence, even if at this point the man in the street or 
the least educated of the female sex is to become our ulti- 
mate referee, some systematic study of moral philosophy 
would seem to be necessary to help us to know when to stop 
arguing and to fly for refuge to our own instinctive con- 
science or (if we have the misfortune to be educated men) to 
that of some less educated adviser. And then again, among 
those who do admit that it is not only in some arbitrarily 
selected sphere that it is lawful and obligatory to seek to 
rationalize conduct by tracing the bearing of means on ends, 
neither moral philosophers nor unphilosophical persons are 
agreed as to what is or are the end or ends by reference to 
which all actions are to be judged good or bad. And here it 
may be objected that I have already proved too much. The 
specialists in morals do not agree as to the first principles of 
their supposed science. How then will a man be in any better 
position for the knowledge of such a science or the advice of 
one who knows it ? The objection is no doubt fatal to any 
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attempt to claim for the judgment of the professional moralist 
the respect which wise men pay (though even here wise men 
have their reserves) to the advice of their physician or their 
engineer or their sanitary plumber. But the politicians are 
equally little agreed, and yet wise men do not on that account 
condemn study and reflection in politics. Nor, though few 
aesthetic canons of criticism will command universal accept- 
ance, is the judgment of the plain man considered altogether 
on a level with that of the trained art critic. And (to come to 
my immediate point) the first reason why there is a demand, or 
ought to be a demand, for the specialist in conduct in general 
as well as the specialist in different departments in conduct, is 
that the specialist in departments of conduct has commonly 
given no thought or consideration to the principles upon which 
conduct in general is to be judged. And there do arise con- 
stant occasions upon which moral problems turn not upon the 
difficulty of seeing what is the right way to promote the end 
immediately proposed to the specialist in some department of 
life, but upon the relation which their special end has to the 
end or ends of human life in general The soldier will tell us 
how to fight, but the question is, " Are we to fight or not ?" 
Or, if the politician steps in and says, " My science tells me 
that the way for a nation to be wealthy is to fight," the in- 
quiring conscience may raise the question, " Ought we to be 
wealthy ?" The physician says, " If you want to be well, go to 
the south of France, and give up your work ;" but there is 
a previous question, " Ought I under these circumstances, 
and at such and such a cost, to be well ?" If such questions 
arise, be the answer to them what it may, be the method of 
answering such questions what it may, it is a modest plea to 
urge on behalf, I will not yet say of casuistry but of a prac- 
tical science of morality, that there is a likelihood of their 
being better answered by those who have thought about them 
than by those who have not. If it is possible to think about 
such questions at all, if the impulse of the moment or the man 
in the street is not under all circumstances the best resource, 
there may be such a thing as systematic thought about the 
principles of conduct, and systematic thought is science. 
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Second, and the second answer to the objection that casuis- 
try may be left to the professors of the particular practical 
sciences is this, that, though certain departments of life are 
treated of by special sciences and their professors, there is a 
large neutral zone of conduct which is entirely unappropriated. 
My duties as a teacher are no doubt dealt with by pedagogy 
(though I must confess to never having systematically studied 
a single work with that formidable title), my duties as a clergy- 
man by pastoral theology, my duties as a wealth-producing 
animal by chrematistics or whatever be its modern equivalent, 
my duties as a citizen by politics ; but what of my duties as a 
man ? To deny that there may be a systematic treatment of 
that subject seems to me to amount to the denial of the 
proposition that one ought to think before one acts. Wherever 
it is possible to think, it is possible to think systematically. 
And systematic thought is science. 

There is, then, a science of conduct, and, in a sense, an art 
of conduct, even according to those who will not admit that 
all actions are to be judged according to their foreseen conse- 
quences. From this point, however, I shall say no more of 
this, to me, unintelligible view of ethics, and consider the 
question of the possibility of a scientific determination of 
ethical problems from my own point of view. It would lead 
me too far from my subject were I to attempt here to argue 
the question of the ethical criterion; so I must be allowed 
merely to state that I am one of those who do hold that every 
action is right or wrong according as it tends or does not tend 
to produce general well-being, but that I do not assent to the 
hedonistic interpretation which is usually given to eudaifxovia or 
well-being by avowed Utilitarians. I hold that pleasure is a 
part of the supremely desirable state of consciousness which 
the good man seeks to promote for all mankind, though it is 
not the only element in that supreme good. I hold that pleas- 
ures are not all equally desirable ; that some pleasures are in- 
trinsically better than others without being necessarily greater 
in amount, and (with Aristotle) I hold that some pleasures are 
bad. I quite recognize that this is a merely popular way of 
stating the case. In strictness of speech, pleasure (that is, the 
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bare quality of pleasantness or pleasing) cannot differ from 
pleasure except in amount; and when I say that I judge one 
pleasure to be better than another, though not more intense, I 
mean that it is better to be pleased or get one's pleasure from 
one thing rather than another — e.g., from knowledge rather 
than from good dinners, from sympathy rather than from the 
spectacle of other people's sufferings, even though it might 
chance that the suffering in which I delighted was on the 
whole socially beneficial. On the present occasion I shall 
only attempt to deal with one particular difficulty of this posi- 
tion. To many it will seem that this admission involves the 
abandonment of all possibility of scientifically ascertaining 
what is the right course of action under particular circum- 
stances, and plunges us again into the uncertainty, the arbi- 
trary caprice, the subjectivity and individualism of ordinary 
intuitional ethics. If this were so, I admit the objection would 
be a formidable one ; for I am not one of those who believe 
that morality is necessarily unreflecting, and that (to quote 
once more our great Oxford metaphysician) a man who tries 
to be more moral than his neighbor is in a fair way to become 
less so. I believe that the science of ethics means the science 
of finding out what ought to be done. At the same time it 
is clear that there is nothing really scientific in seeking to 
make a problem more simple and less complicated than it 
really is, or in adopting a doctrine as true simply because it is 
more easy to formulate and apply than a contrary doctrine. 
The theory that the planets moved in perfect circles and that 
the moon was a sphere (with its inequalities filled up with crys- 
tal) no doubt saved a lot of trouble ; but these theories have 
not permanently commended themselves to the scientific intel- 
lect. I desire, therefore, simply to ask how far the admission 
(which seems to me to be absolutely and imperatively de- 
manded by the moral consciousness) that human well-being 
does not consist in pleasure alone makes impossible that 
scientific determination of conduct which, to many minds, 
probably constitutes the chief attraction of hedonistic utilita- 
rianism. 

I do not wish in any way to minimize the extent to which 
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the abandonment of the pleasure-criterion involves the accept- 
ance of intuitionism. The difference between my view and 
that of ordinary intuitionism is that the intuitions of the intui- 
tionist relate to the morality of particular acts or classes of 
acts, while mine refer to the moral value of certain ends of 
action. Undoubtedly the judgment that it is better to know 
the truth than to acquiesce in pleasant falsehoods is an a priori 
judgment or intuition. It is incapable of proof. If another 
does not see it, I cannot make him see it. I may possibly try 
to persuade him that he really does assent to that judgment 
and acts upon it, though a mistaken intellectual analysis of 
his consciousness may have led him to believe that he does 
not. At the same time, though in many cases the denial of 
such a proposition may spring from a purely intellectual dif- 
ference, I think it well to point out that I am not in any way 
concerned to maintain that this judgment is actually, even in 
some unconscious form, present to the consciousness of every 
individual. Many of the common objections to intuitionism 
arise from the mistaken assumption that, if an intuition is 
valid, it must exist in all minds alike. But nobody considers 
it necessary to maintain that the sesthetic judgments of the 
musician are a delusion, or even that they possess a merely 
subjective validity, because some people cannot distinguish 
between " Pop goes the Weasel" and " God save the Queen." 
Nor has it ever occurred to any one to deny the truth of the 
higher mathematics because there are said to be savages in- 
capable of grasping the idea of ten, and there are certainly 
eminent classical scholars who are incapable of understand- 
ing the a priori principles upon which depends the proof of 
Euclid's fifth proposition of the first book. I admit, then, fully 
that the ultimate basis of a non-hedonistic system of ethics is 
an intuition or a series of intuitions, and of intuitions not 
found in all minds alike. No doubt there is a tendency to- 
wards a coincidence in the intuitions of humanity at large at 
a given stage of ethical development ; but it is a mistake, I 
think, to ignore the fact that the higher and more delicate 
moral intuitions are actually found only in the higher moral 
natures ; that they exist in full strength and complete inde- 
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pendence in the few rather than in the many, or that the many 
really receive them on authority from the few. What we call 
the accepted moral standard of a community means the stand- 
ard prescribed by the clear intuitions of a few morally gifted 
natures backed up and supported by the dimmer or derived 
intuitions of the more, and the passive acquiescence of the 
most. But here I am concerned only with the admission that 
on a non-hedonistic view of ethics the ultimate ends of con- 
duct rest upon indemonstrable intuitions or a priori proposi- 
tions. And at this stage I must say no more in defence 
of my position than to remind you that the proposition, 
"pleasure is the only good," is unquestionably in the same 
case. With that remark I proceed to ask within what 
limits a non-hedonistic utilitarianism can admit of a scientific 
casuistiy ? 

In the first place, I contend that within a very large area of 
conduct the ordinary utilitarian calculus can be applied as 
much by the non-hedonistic as by the hedonistic utilitarian. 
For, (i) It is admitted that, though pleasure is not the only 
good, it is a large part of it ; and that pleasure is in general the 
inseparable accompaniment of all those states of conscious 
being which the moral reason judges good, e.g., of the pur- 
suit of knowledge, the indulgence of sympathy, the contem- 
plation of beauty, etc. 

(2) Those kinds of pleasure which to the non-hedonist seem 
intrinsically better than others will be generally admitted to 
be also more productive of pleasure on the whole than those 
which he will pronounce lower. The pleasures of benevo- 
lence are obviously more " felicific" than those of cruelty, even 
though the latter should in some cases be more intense to 
the individual experiencing them. And it will be generally 
admitted that in various indirect ways the community gets 
more benefit from the indulgence on the part of individuals in 
intellectual and aesthetic pleasures than from the indulgence 
of purely animal appetites or desires. 

(3) Though the non-hedonist will strongly contend that a 
logical application of the hedonistic test would frequently 
arrive at different results from his own, yet in practice this 
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difference is likely to manifest itself comparatively seldom. 
For it is part of the anti-hedonist argument that high-minded 
hedonists are not logical ; that their actual moral code does 
not flow logically from their professed principles ; and that 
they mistake a judgment as to the rational value or moral 
worth of pleasures for a judgment as to their actual hedonistic 
intensity. Hence in many cases the anti-hedonist and the 
hedonist will practically agree as to the end to be pursued, 
while they will differ as to their theoretical definition of the end. 
For these reasons there will, as it seems to me, be a large 
area over which the hedonistic method will practically coin- 
cide with what I will venture to call the idealistic. It is not 
possible to indicate with precision the limits of this field. I 
can best perhaps suggest them by glancing at some of those 
departments of morality in which the hedonist and the moral 
idealist must, as it appears to me, diverge most widely ; though 
I hasten to say that even here many hedonists would wholly 
repudiate the consequences that I should draw from their 
system. In matters of sexual morality, in the treatment of 
suicide, and of all questions affecting the value of human life, 
and again in respect of the duty of truthfulness, I for my part 
should feel obliged to abandon a utilitarian defence of the 
received moral code, if the utilitarian end is to be conceived 
of as simple quantitative pleasure. Here, then, I frankly 
avow that I for one should distinctly fall back upon intuitions 
other than those which the hedonistic utilitarian can recognize. 
But let me briefly point out some of the differences between 
the ordinary intuitionism and the idealism which admits of 
intuitions only as regards ultimate ends. The differences 
may perhaps be best indicated by taking the duty of truthful- 
ness — a duty which it is a great mistake to limit to mere nega- 
tive veracity. Truthfulness includes the duty of pursuing and 
actively propagating the truth, and not merely of abstaining 
from falsehood. Thus conceived, the virtue is one which is 
often most strikingly illustrated by those who are most anx- 
ious to supply a hedonistic explanation of it. What may 
be called the scientific %0o<; is one which cannot possibly 
be explained, and can with extreme difficulty be justified, by 
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the hedonistic calculus. It is clearly impossible to prove em- 
pirically that the discovery of truth always increases pleasure. 
And yet the case of truth-speaking has always been one of the 
great difficulties of the thorough-going intuitionist. Every 
one in practice admits that there are certain rare and fairly 
well recognized rare occasions on which it is right to lie; 
while as to the active propagation of truth, nobody but a 
madman really does go about proclaiming the truth on all 
subjects to all persons on all occasions. Once recognize that 
the intuition says merely, " Truth is a good and intrinsically 
valuable thing," or, to speak more exactly, " the consciousness 
that knows, reveres, pursues, and wills to make known the 
truth possesses intrinsic value," — and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in reconciling the theory with the practice of good men. 
Truth is a good thing; but so is pleasure, and still more em- 
phatically so is humanity. Hence, in a case of collision, I 
must choose which is most valuable. I cannot (with Dr. 
Martineau) assign to the love of truth a fixed and definite 
place in a hierarchy of motives or ends of action. For we all 
in practice judge that a little truth may have to be sacrificed 
to much humanity, while it may equally be right to sacrifice 
a little pleasure in others and a little benevolence in ourselves 
to truth. 

Estimating the bearing of all this upon our immediate sub- 
ject, we may, I think, lay down the following proposition : A 
scientific treatment of casuistical questions is possible as be- 
tween persons agreed in their ultimate ideal or conception of 
human good. Where people hold different conceptions of 
human good, there will be certain departments of morality in 
which their results will differ, though there will remain a part 
— on the whole by far the larger part — of the whole sphere of 
conduct in which no such difference is practically likely to 
arise between well-meaning modern men. 

And if any one is inclined to object to what may seem so 
large a surrender to subjective caprice, I should like to em- 
phasize the fact that people's ideals of human life really do 
differ, and have differed even more. So long as that is the 
case, there can be no advantage either theoretical or practical 
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in trying to persuade them to conceal their differences by the 
adoption of a utilitarian formula which really fails to express 
their working belief. That I ought to promote my neigh- 
bor's good, is a proposition which would be accepted, with 
whatever limitations, with whatever inconsistencies, and with 
whatever interpretation of "neighbor," by Aristotle, by a 
fourth century Father, by a seventeenth century Puritan, by 
a modern Christian, and by a modern, let us say, apostle of 
culture. Yet by my neighbor's good they would mean totally 
different things. Aristotle, for instance, might have held (for 
anything that he says to the contrary, or at least some not 
very unfaithful disciple of Aristotle might have held) that it 
was good to be moderately drunk on rare and fitting occasions. 
This the Puritan would have condemned, without on that 
account thinking with the Christian Father that it was good to 
be habitually half-starved. In his estimate of drunkenness the 
modern Christian would, as a rule, agree with the Puritan 
(though I have known quite serious and orthodox persons 
maintain the contrary), while he would fail to appreciate the 
Puritan's condemnation of the pleasure produced by an acted 
play of Shakespeare, and yet would equally fail to share Mr. 
Oscar Wilde's approval of a state of mind in which a man 
effaces from his mind all moral distinctions in pursuit of some- 
thing which he calls art for art's sake. It is possible, of course, 
to exhibit these differences as mere differences about the 
means to an end about which all are greed. Probably each of 
these typical moralists would be prepared to contend that his 
course of action actually produces most good on the whole, 
even in this life, both for himself and for others. He might 
even be disposed to claim for his ideal a maximum intensity 
of pleasure. But he would not do so because he had ascer- 
tained by appeal to experience that so it is. If he thinks his 
ideal most conducive to pleasure, it is because he has already 
judged his ideal or riXo<; } to be intrinsically the best. Here, 
of course, I am aware that I am sliding into pure dogmatism. 
I can only apologize, and will now return to my subject, plead- 
ing that I have after all been endeavoring to illustrate what 
casuistry can and what it cannot do. 
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And nOw I must attempt some answer, hurried and brief 
though it must be, to what some will perhaps think ought to 
have been my subject all along — the question, what practical 
advantage, upon the view that has been taken as to the theo- 
retical possibility of casuistry, is to be expected from the 
study of its principles. The greatest practical advantage is, 
I think, this : the study of moral philosophy helps a man to 
clear up his own moral ideal. It can hardly be expected that 
the study of moral theory, or even the elaborate study of de- 
tailed moral difficulties, will make any one much more expert 
than the same man would have been if trained by other 
studies in choosing the right means towards a given end. 
The value of his opinion on such questions will depend (in 
what may be called the unappropriative departments of con- 
duct) upon his natural good judgment, upon his general intel- 
lectual training, upon his experience of life, and upon that deli- 
cacy of moral discrimination which depends upon character 
rather than upon intellect. In special departments of con- 
duct it will, of course, depend upon his knowledge and expe- 
rience of those special departments. Thus, if I want to know 
how to lay out a certain sum in charitable ways, I should not 
consult the moral philosopher as such, but the East-end cler- 
gyman or the political economist or the charity organizer. If 
I wanted advice as to the moral value of teetotalism, I should 
expect more help from the doctor, the practical clergyman, or 
the man who has made it his study, than from the teacher of 
moral philosophy who has spent his life in a university. But 
the difference between the moral philosopher and the empiri- 
cal moralist or the professor of some specialized practical 
science is this : that the moral philosopher knows distinctly 
what he is aiming at, and the practical man often does not. It 
is not so much that the moral philosopher can answer moral 
questions better than other people, but that he knows how to 
put them better than other people. Take, for instance, the 
case of vivisection. As one reads the utterances of judges, 
physiologists, physicians, ecclesiastics, politicians, and jour- 
nalists upon the question, one is struck by the fact that not 
one in fifty of them seems to know what he is trying to prove. 
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The physiologist usually shows that he has not a glimmering 
of a notion what a moral question is. He labors to show 
that vivisection advances knowledge or saves pain without 
seeming to be aware that some people might quite intelligibly 
hold that knowledge ought not to be obtained or pain saved 
under such and such circumstances. On the other hand, the 
anti-vivisectionist rails at the immorality of doing evil that 
good may come, without asking how on such a principle he is 
to justify a surgical operation or a judicial punishment. In 
the present state of opinion, moralists are not likely to entirely 
agree about vivisection more than other people. Even among 
moralists of the same school there is still room for different 
applications of accepted principles. But if anybody doubts 
whether the conscious and deliberate application of theory to 
moral questions is capable of enormously reducing the de- 
batable area, he should read the late Mr. Edmund Gurney's 
essay on the subject in " Tertium Quid." That very earnest 
and independent thinker argues the question on hedonistic- 
utilitarian grounds; but this is just one of the cases where the 
decision is not likely to be very much affected by the adop- 
tion of an idealistic in place of a hedonistic utilitarianism. 

I may put what I have been saying in another form by say- 
ing that the function of the moral philosopher in the decision 
of ethical questions is rather that of the judge than that of 
the jury. Consulted as to what a man ought to do under 
such and such circumstances, he will not, qua moral philoso- 
pher, say, " You should do this or that," but rather he will 
explain the relevant principles of the Moral Law, apply them 
to the facts of the case, and then say, " If you think that this 
action will produce such and such results, then do so and so ; 
if not, don't. If you think, for instance, that these experiments 
have such and such a chance of saving pain; if you think 
that the pain they may save is mathematically equivalent to 
what they must cost; if you think that the good to humanity 
which they may effect is morally more than equivalent to the 
hardening of the heart which they may possibly bring. with 
them, then perform these experiments ; if not, don't." Such 
is the way that the moral philosopher will sum up the case, 
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whether to his own conscience or to somebody else. The 
moral philosopher is the judge, the conscience and judgment 
of the individual (whether the philosopher himself or his client) 
are the jury. 

I may add one further remark. Most of the objections 
brought against casuistry, whether in its theological or its 
purely philosophical form, affect mainly the scientific consid- 
eration of individual, and especially of abnormal and excep- 
tional, problems in conduct. The most, it seems to me, that 
moral philosophy can do for such cases is to produce, in con- 
junction with other studies and influences, a habit of mind 
favorable to their reasonable consideration. We may quite 
well deprecate the discussion of such abnormal cases by antici- 
pation; and we may admit that when they do occur in actual 
practice a healthy instinct will decide them better than theo- 
retical subtlety. 'Ev -nf alad-qa^i 5? xpiais. But the assailant of 
casuistry usually talks as if on the general questions of con- 
duct — on those general questions of which each man has to 
settle a good many for himself one way or another every day 
between the time he gets up in the morning and the time he 
goes to bed at night — he talks (I say) as if on such questions 
as these there was a general consensus, at least among sensible 
and well-meaning people. Such an assumption seems to me 
the very shallowest of delusions. Directly we leave words and 
come to things the consensus disappears. It is merely the 
vagueness of language that seems to sanction its existence. 
People are agreed, no doubt, as to the wrongness of murder. 
But that is only because murder means killing, except where 
killing is justifiable. As to the immorality of killing in war, or 
by means of punishment, or to reduce population, or by way 
of ebBavaaia., there is no consensus at all. No doubt, in these 
questions of merely negative morality there is a consensus 
among the great majority. But come to positive precepts. 
There, again, we find a consensus as to copy-book headings, 
such as, " Be truthful, be honest, be charitable, be temperate." 
There is a consensus (to borrow a distinction of your Presi- 
dent) as to virtues ; there is none as to duties. " Be tem- 
perate." Yes. But there are many ways of being temperate. 
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It is possible to eat and drink wealth equivalent to one pound, 
or even five pounds, a day without positively injuring one's 
constitution ; and it is possible also to live on one shilling a 
day, or with practice on a great deal less. Which course 
am I to adopt, my income and position being so and so ? I 
ought to give money to charity; but how much? I ought to 
provide for the future ; but how much ? I ought to devote 
myself to my profession ; but how much time should I give 
to my pupils ? I ought to research; but how ought I to divide 
my time between research, teaching, and amusement, or more 
general social duties ? It is no use to say that an exact deter- 
mination of such questions is impossible. There is no consen- 
sus as to the barest outline of an answer. It is on these gen- 
eral questions of conduct, which can never be escaped, rather 
than in the discussion of abnormal complications of individ- 
ual circumstances, that the practical application of clearly 
thought out ethical principles seems likely to be most fruitful. 
Nay, more, I am prepared to contend that the study of the 
general principles of moral philosophy, in their application to 
practical questions such as these, is not only essential to intel- 
lectual clearness, but that (if conducted under what I may 
vaguely call constructive rather than destructive influences) it 
is likely to exert a positively stimulating and ethical influence. 
■xpb<; fiiv to rd.$ apsrdg M%eiv yvb~)<nq iJ.ir.pov rj ovdev ta^ust. That is 
quite true ; and it is no less true that knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth. But it is true, also, that more harm is done 
from want of thought than want of will. After all, it would 
really be strange if the thinking about duty should be found, 
as a rule, to have a demoralizing tendency. No doubt moral 
philosophy will not make a good man any more than theology 
will make a religious man. But it has usually been consid- 
ered that a certain amount of religious instruction is helpful 
in that direction, when conjoined with that personal influence 
by which alone, as your great Cambridge lay theologian has 
taught us, virtue is teachable. It is a modest plea to urge that 
good effects may, likewise, in due subordination to the living 
influence of personal character, spring from the thoughtful 
consideration of moral principles carried to whatever point of 
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theoretical abstraction is demanded by the general level of the 
individual's education and culture. 

And what is the practical outcome of all this ? Are we all, 
it may be said, to become moral philosophers ? or are we all to 
submit ourselves to an ethical director ? Want of time must 
be my excuse, if my answer degenerates once more into dog- 
matism. 

(a) I do think that a certain acquaintance with at least the 
non-metaphysical or less metaphysical aspects of moral phi- 
losophy ought to be looked upon as an essential element in 
higher education ; and that those in whose education such a 
knowledge has not been included may reasonably, if anxious 
to do their duty, be urged to make some such an acquaint- 
ance for themselves, — not, indeed, as indispensable to moral 
life, but as one among many possible modes of ethical 
cultivation. Of course, I am thinking now of persons 
otherwise highly educated and of moderately intellectual 
habits and capacity. And, by way of illustration, the kind of 
books I am thinking of as suited for persons of that class, not 
otherwise interested in philosophic speculation, are such 
works as Lecky's " History of European Morals," Mill's 
" Utilitarianism," John Grote's " Examination of the Utilita- 
rian Philosophy," Butler's " Sermons," Martineau's " Types of 
Ethical Theory," and a great work which I need not name in 
the presence of its author. And to these I need not, I hope, 
in this society, apologize for adding a book which does not 
profess to be a philosophical treatise at all, but which, as I 
personally cannot help feeling, is even, from the strictly ethi- 
cal point of view, as important as any of the books I have 
mentioned : I mean " Ecce Homo." The works of writers 
like Kant and Green one would recommend only to persons 
of a more speculative bent. 

(p) Especially may this duty be urged on all whose special 
studies or professional duties require them to express opinions 
upon ethical questions, if not actually to become instructors 
in ethics or special departments of ethics, such as politi- 
cal economists, or journalists, or writers on politics. I hope I 
shall not be accused of taking too Aristotelian a view either 
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of politics or of education, if I venture to add to these the 
practical politician and the practical teacher. 

(c) There is one remaining class for whom the importance 
of ethical study should surely need no demonstration. What- 
ever else the Church and the churches may be, it and they 
are unquestionably, and above all things else, ethical societies. 
Whatever else a clergyman may be, at least he is this, — an 
officer and an authorized teacher in a great society for the 
promotion of the good of life (to s5 grjv). And yet it is, I fear, 
a painful and lamentable fact that some eighty or ninety per 
cent, of the Anglican clergy, and probably the same might be 
said of all other religious bodies in this country except the 
Unitarians and the Roman Catholics, take holy orders without 
a single day's instruction in ethical science. Ludicrously inad- 
equate as is the theological equipment of a large proportion 
of our English clergy, they have all read theology for at least 
some few weeks or months prior to their examination, and the 
continued study of theology is frequently preached and some- 
times practised as a professional duty ; whereas the presence 
of a purely ethical work upon the shelves of a clerical library 
may be taken as a tolerably safe indication that the owner 
took honors in Litt. Hum. at Oxford or in the Moral Sciences 
Tripos at Cambridge. I need not, perhaps, stop to argue that 
there can be no fruitful study of ethics on the theological side 
without a preparatory training in philosophical ethics ; nor 
may I stay to point out what in my view is the true relation 
between the study of moral theology or Christian ethics and 
the study of moral philosophy; to the great majority of our 
clergy the one is almost as unknown as the other. And how 
barren must other theological studies be if they do not lead up 
to and include the study of the Christian ideal of life ! The 
object of ethical study is (as the late Professor Green used to 
say) the clearing up of the moral ideal. Our ideal of what is 
the best sort of life to be promoted for ourselves and for others 
cannot be proved or demonstrated empirically. Yet it is, I 
believe, given by reason. If Christianity (in whatever sense 
accepted or interpreted) be true, then the ideal revealed by 
reason must coincide with the ideal historically presented to 
Vol. IV. — No. 4 33 
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us by Christianity in its original and purest form and handed 
down (amid whatever corruptions and adventitious elements) 
by the Christian Church. While undoubtedly it would be for 
the Christian teacher unreal and unnatural to study or teach 
ethics entirely without reference to the forms in which as a 
matter of history the supreme ethical ideal has been, and is 
being, gradually revealed to man, it is surely no less one-sided 
and no less absurd to attempt to study the historical revela- 
tion in total divorce from the deliverances of what theologians 
sometimes call mere Natural Reason, though the very use of 
such a term may suggest how inadequately some of them have 
grasped that fundamental principle of their own creed which 
declares that the individual conscience of every human being 
and the historic personality of Christ are only manifestations 
of one and the same Reason, Logos, or Sapientia Dei, the one 
more or less imperfect, though progressive, the other (as some 
of us believe) perfect because containing in itself the germ of 
all future ethical development. 

H. Rashdall. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 



[Note. — In the last number of the International Journal of Ethics, 
Mr. Bradley has published " Some Remarks on Punishment," which I did not 
see until the present essay was in type. Had I seen it earlier, I should not have 
attributed to him the view that actions are pronounced right or wrong without 
reference to social good. I can only plead in extenuation of my misunder- 
standing that I have found persons more decidedly in sympathy with Mr. Brad- 
ley's general philosophical position than myself equally unable to put any other 
construction upon his language than I have done. But if one difficulty of Mr. 
Bradley's readers is cleared up by his very interesting " Remarks," they will 
perhaps only increase in some minds the difficulty which they have felt in under- 
standing his diatribes against casuistry in the " Principles of Logic." If it is 
admitted that actions are right or wrong according as they promote or hinder 
social good (however interpreted), a casuistry of some kind seems inevitable. 
Indeed, Mr. Bradley's article seems to me an admirable example of the kind of 
casuistry we want ; at least it would be so if the conclusions to which it points 
(however distasteful some of them might possibly prove to me personally) were a 
little more clearly worked out instead of being merely hinted at. No one will 
wish to compel Mr. Bradley to descend further into details than he feels disposed 
to do ; but if any one chooses to develop his suggestions, Mr. Bradley can hardly 
blame him ; even though the resulting casuistry should (like other casuistries) 
turn out to be not altogether without its " disgusting parts." — H. R.] 



